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Yecompanying the Presidéht’s Message to 
Congress. 


(CONTINUED.) 


MR. RUSSELL TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 
Washington, Nov, 16, 1812. 

Str—I have the honor to hand you 
here with an account of the conversation 
alluded to in a postapipt to my letter of | 
the 19th of September, and which I had 
not sufficient time then to copy. 

I have the honor to be, with great’ 
consideration and respect, sir, your ob’t | 


servant. 
JONA. RUSSELL. 
The hon. James Monroe, Esy.t%c. &c. 
MR. RUSSELL TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 
London, September 17, 1812. 





however accompanied my official note 
(A*) with a private letter (B) offering 
explanation, if required, and soliciting 
dispatch. 

i waited until three o’clock, the 16th 
inst, without hearing from his lordship, 
when I was surpftised at receiving a 
note (C) from Mr. Hamilton, indefinite- 
ly pouponing an official! rept A 

0 give more precision to’ the trans- 
action I immediately addressed to him 
my answer (D) and before dinner, at 5 
o'clock on the same day, I received an 
invitation (E) from lord Castlereagh to 
meet him at his house that evening at 
nine o’clock. 

I waited on his lordship, at the time 
appeinted, in company with Mr. Ha- 
milton, ata table loaded with the records 
of American correspondence, which 
they appeared to have been examining. 

I was courteously received, and after 
a conversation of a few minutes on in 
different subjects, I led the way to the 
business on which I came, by observin 
that I had once more been authorise 
to present the olive branch, and hoped 


it would not be again rejected. 


His lordship observed that, he had de- 
sired the interview to ascertain, before 
he submitted my communication of the 
13th to the prince regent, the form and 
nature of the power under which ] 
acted, 'To satisfy him at once on both 
these points, I put into his hands your 
letter of the 27th of July. I'the more 
willingly adopted this mode of proce- 
dure as, besides the confidence which 


Sir—On the 12th inst. I had the its frankness ‘was calculated to produce, 


honor to receive your letter of the 27th 
of July last—L -cailed. immediately at 
the foreign office to prepare lord Castle- 
reagh, by imparting to him the nature 
and extent of my instructions, for the 
communication which it became me to 


the letter its¢lf would best define my 
authority, and prove the moderation and 
conciliatory temper of my government. 
His jordship read it attentively —he 
then commented at some length both on 
the shape and substance of my power. 
With regard to the former he observed, 





make tohim. His Jordship was’in the 
country and T was obliged to write to 


that all my authority was coritained in 





him without previously sceing”him. I 


a letter from the secretary of stdte, 





which, as my diplomatic functions had 
ceased, appeared but a scanty founda- 
tion op which to place the important ar- 
rangement I had been instructed to'/pro- 
pose. With regard to the extent of my 
powers, he could not perceive that they 
essentially difered from those under 
which I had brought forward the pro- 
positions contained in my note of the 
24th August. He considered that 16 
enter with me into the understanding, 
required as a preliminary toa convéntion 
for an armistice, he would be compel- 
led to act on unequal ground, as from his 
situation he must necessarily pledge his 
government, when, from the nature of 
my authority, 1 could give no similar 
pledge for mine. He could not, there- 
jore, think of committing the British 
faith and Jeave the American govern- 
ment free to disregard its engagements. 
Besides it did not appear to him that, at 
the date of my last instructions the revo- 
cation of the orders in council on the 
23d of June, had~ been received at 
Washington, and that great hopes were 
entertained of the favorablé effect suc 
intelligence would produce there. ~~ 
The question of impressment, ‘he 
went on to observe, was attended with 
difficulties of which neither I nor my 
government appeared to be aware.— 
“ Indeed,” he continued “ there has evi- 
dently been much misapprehension on 
this subject, dnd an erronedus beliefen- 
tertained that arrangement, in regard 
to it, has been neareran accomplishment 
than the facts will warrant. Even our 
friends in congress, I mean.” (obsery- 
ing perhaps some ‘alteration in my 
countenance) ‘ those who are opposed to 
going to war with us, have béen so con- 
fident in this mistake, that they have 
ascribed the failute of such an arrange- 
ment solely to the misconduct of the 3 
merican government, ‘This error pro- 
bably originated with Mr. King, for 
being much asteerfied here, and always 


readiness to listen to ‘his representations, | 


and heir warm professions of a disposi- 
tion to remove the complaints of Ame-; 
rica,in relation to impressiment, into a 
supposed conviction on their part of the 
opriety of adopting the plan which he 
proposed. But lord St. Vianeaerilon 
he might have thought he had brought 
over to his opinions, appears never for a 
moment to have ceased to regard all ar. 
rangement on the subject to be attended 
with formidable, if not insurmountable, 
obstacles. ‘This is obvious from a let- 
ter which his lordship addressed to sir 
William Scott at that time.” 

Here lord Castlereagh rea a letter, 

contained in the records be!ore him, in 
which lord St. Vincent states to sir 
William Scott, the zeal with which Mr. 
King had assailed him on the subject ot 
imipressment, confesses his own per- 
plexity and total incompetency to dis- 
. eover any practical project for the safe 
diséontinuanee of that practice, and 
asks for council and advice. “ Thus 
you see,” proceeded lord Castlereagh, 
“ that the confidence of Mr. King on 
this point was entirely unfounded.” 

The extreme difficulty, if not total 
impracticability of any satisfactory ar- 
rangement for the discontinuance of im- 
pressmentis most clearly manifested by 
ihe result of the negociation carried 
on between Messrs. Monroe and Pinck- 
ney, and lords Auckland and Holland. 
'The doctrines of which these noblemen 
had been the advocates, when in oppo- 
sition, bound them by all the force of 
consistency todo every thing under their 
commission for the satisfaction of Ame- 
rica relative to impressment, which the 
subject would possibly admit. ‘There 
were many circumstances on that occa- 
sion peculiarly propitious to an amicable 
arrangement on this point, had such an 
arrangement been at all attainable.— 
Both partigs.accordingly appear to have 
exhausted their ingenuity in attempting 
to devise expedients satisfactorily to per- 
form,the officeof_ imp essment, and no- 
thing can mere conclusively demons- 
trate the inherent difficulty of the mat- 
ter, and the utter impossibility of find 
ing the expedient which they sought, 
than that alltheir labors, pursued on 
that oceasi if unexampled diligence 
cordiality and good faith, should have 
been in vain ” | | 

His lordship now turned to a letter in 
a valsuganeiore him, addressed at the 
close negociation by these com- 
missioners to the. American ministers, 
conceived in the kindest spirit of .conci- 
lation, in which theysprofess the most 
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well received by the persons then in po-| complaint on the part of America con- 
wer, he seems.tohave misconstrued their, cernig jmpressment, regret that their 


endeavours had hitherto been ine‘fectual, 
lament the necessity of continuing, the 
ractice, and promise to provide as 
ar as possible against the abuse of it. 

“It,” resumed his lordshio, “s 1 
was the result of a negociation entertain- 
ed under circumstances »0 uighly favo- 
rable, where the powers and the cdispo- 
sition of the parues were limited only 
by the dilficuwes of the subject, what 
reasonadle expectation can be encou- 
rage itha: inthe actual state of things, 
with your circumscribed and imperfect 
authority, we can come to a more suc- 
vessful issue? I shail have to proceed in 
30 weighty a concern with the utmost 
Jeliberation and cirecumspection; and it 
vill be necessary for me to consult the 
treat law- officers of the crown. You 
ue not aware of the great sensibility and 
jealousy of the people of England on this 
subject, no administration could expect 
to remain in power that should consent 
to renounce the right of impressment, 
or to suspend the practice, without the 
certainty of an arrangement which 
should obviously be calculated most 
anequivocally to secure its object.— 
Whether such arrangement can_ be 
divised is extremely doubtful, but it is 
very certain that you have not sufficient 
powers for its accomplishment. 

Such was the substance, and, in ma- 
ny parts, the language, of his lordship’s 
discourse. 'T'o which I replied, that the 
main object of my powers being to ef- 
fect a suspension of hostilities, their form 
could not be material. It was sufficient 
that they emanated from a competent 
authority and were distinctly and clear- 
ly conferred. That in requiring as a 
condition to an armistice, a clear under- 
standing relative to impressment and 
other points of controversy between the 
tw6 countries, it was intended merely 
to lay the basis of an amicable adjust- 
ment, and thereby to diminish the pro- 
bability of a renewal of hostilities. ‘To 
come to such an understanding, to be in 
itself informal, and which expressly left 
the details of the points which it em- 
braced, to be discussed and adjusted by 
commissioners to be hereafter appoint- 
ed, was certainly within the instructions 
which I had received, and I could, of 
course, thus far pledge my goveinment 
for its observance. 

I did not acknowledge the force of 
his objection, predicated on the inequa- 
lity of our respective powers, nor per- 
ceive how the British faith would be 
particularly committed. The faith of 
both governments would be. equally 
committed, for whatever was done an- 





earnest Uesire to remove all canses of 


der their respective authority ; and 


‘although his tordship might have powe 

ty go beyoud th + Bi misice and under 
stauding fur which L was instructed 
'yel there was no necessity tor doing w 
aud while we acted within those limits 
We stuod on equal ground. And were 
it otherwise, yet as the promise of the 
one pariy would be the sole considera, 
tion tor tne promise of the other, shoul 
either fail in the performance of its en. 
gagements, the other would necessarily 
be discharged, and the imputation of 
bad faith could alone attach to the firs 
delinquent. 

Nor was I dismayed at the very fop. | 
midable difficulties with which he had 
thought proper to array the subject of 
impressment, and although willing to 
acknowledge my inferiority to the 4, 
merican negociators who had preceded 
me in the matter, yet [ was not dispos. 
ed on account of their failure to shrink 
from the discharge of a duty imposed 
on me by my government. To me, 
indeed, the whole question appeared 
much less alarming than his lordshi 
had described it to be. And that if 
Mr. King had really begn mistaken 
with regard to the near Wenoletad of 
an adjustment, his lordship must onan 
attention to the whole correspondence 
at the time , acquit him from the impo. 
tation of any excessive want of peue- 
tration. 

As to the supposed ign >rance in A- 
merica of the Acvolation of the orders 
in council, at the time my instructions 
were dated, I observed, that if this igno- 
rance did in fact exist, yet from certain 
expressions in those instructions, an exe 
vectation of such a measure seems to 
1ave been confidently entertained, and 
the orders in council appeared no lon- 

er to form an obstacle to a conciliation. 
Lowever this might be, it ought not to 
be supposed that the American govern: 
ment would be ready to abandon one 


rely because it had obtained anothery. 
which was generally considered to be 
of minor importance, and to submit to 
the continuance of impressment on ate 
count of the discontinuance of the orders 
in council, At any rate, having autho- 
rised me to propose terms of accommo! 
dation here, it would probably wait for 
information concerning the manner_J0 
which they have been received, before 
it would consent to more unfavora 

conditions, Inthe mean time, the wat 


would be prosecuted, and might pr0- 
duce new obstables to a_pacifie arral- 
gement, I was happy to learn that the 
failure of a former negociation concert 
ing impressment could not be ascrid 

to a wantof sincerity and moderation 





in the American government ; and 


main point for which it contended, me- , 











hoped the mode now sui 1 for se- 
curing to Great Britain Ber own sea- 
iuen, might remove the difficulties 
which had hitherto embarrassed this 
question, If the people of Ep land 
were so jealous and sensitive with re- 

ard to this harsh practice, what ought 
to be the feeling of the people of Ameri- 
ca who were the victims of it? In the 
United States this practice of impress- 
ment wus considered as bearing a 
strong resemblance to the slave trade, 
aggravated indeed in some of its feat- 
wres, as the negro was purchased alrea- 
dy bereaft of his liberty, and his slavery 
and exile were at least mitigated by his 
exemption from danger, by the intcrest- 
ed forbearance 6f his task master, and 
the consciousness that if he could no 
longer associate with those who were 
dear to him, he was not compelled to do 
them injury—while the American ci- 
tizens is torn without price, at once 
from all the blessings of freedom and all 
the charities of social life, subjected 
to military law, exposed to incessant 
verils, and forced at times to hazard his 
life in despoiling or destroying his kin- 
dred and countrymen. It was matter 
of astonishment that while Great Bri- 
tain discovered such zeal for the aboli- 
tion ofthe traffic in the barbarous and 
unbe'jeving natives of Africa, as to en- 
deavor to force it on her reluctant allies, 
that she should so obstinately adhere to 
the practice of impressing American 
citizens, whose civilization, religion & 
blood, so obviously demanded a more 
favorable distinction, 

I next pointed out to his lordship the 
difference between the propositions 
which I now submitted, rm those con- 
tained in my note of the 24th of August. 
That although the object of both was 
essentially the same,there was great 
diversity in the manner of obtaining it. 
The discontinuance of the practice of 
impressment, which was before requir- 
ed to be immediate, and to constitute a 
formal preliminary to an armistice, was 
now deferred to commence contempo- 
raneously with the law of the United 
States prohibiting the employment of 
British seamen, and was consigned, 
with the other conditions, to a separate 
and jnformal .arrangement.  In_ this 
Way it was no ‘doubt intended, by res- 
pecting the feelings of the British go- 
vernment, to obviate any objection 
which might*have been the mere sug- 
gestion of its pride. 

I finally offered, in order to answer 
at once the observations and enquiries | 
of lord Castlereagh, that the proposed 
understanding should be expressed in 
the most general terms—that the laws, 





totake effect on the discontinuance of 
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the practice of impressment, should the 
employment of native subjects or citi- 
zens of the one state, excepting such only 
as have already been naturalized, on 
board the private and public ships of the 
other—thus removing any objection 
that might have been raised with re- 
gard to the future effect of naturalization 
or the formal renunciation of any pre- 
tended right. “With regard to block- 
ades, I proposed to follow the same 
course- and only to agree that none 
should be instituted by either party 
which were not conformable to the ac- 
knowledged laws of nations—leavin 
the definition of such blockades, and a 
other details, to be settled by the com- 
missioners in the definitive treaty. 

I was disappointed and grieved to 
find that these propositions, moderate 
and liberal as they were, should be 
treated in a manner which forbid me to 
expect their acceptance. I was even 
asked, by Mr> Hamilton, ifthe United 
States would deliver up the native Bri- 
tish seamen whe might be naturalized 
in America !—Although shocked at this 
demand, I mildly replied that such a 
procedure would be disgraceful to A- 
merica without being useful to Great 
Britain—that the habits of seamen were 
so peculiarly unaccommodating that no 
one would patiently go through the long 
probation, retaited by law, to become 
the citizen of a country where he could 
not pursue his professional occupations 
—and that not to employ him in his 
way would be virtually to surrender 
him to G. Britain. 

I was disposed to believe, however, 
that a reciprocal arrangement might be 
made for giving up deserters from 
public vessels. 

Here, perhaps, I owe an apology to 
my government, for having, without its 
precise commands, hazarded the over- 
ture above mentioned, relative to Bri- 
tish subjects who may hereafter become 
citizens of the United States. In taking 
this step however, I persuaded myself 
that I did not trespass agains®the spirit 
of the instructions which I had receiv- 
ed ; and had the proposition been ac- 
cepted, I should not have been without 
all hope that it would have been approv- 
ed by the president, as its prospective 
operation would have prevented injus- 


tice, and its reciprocity disgrace.—| fi 


Should 1, however, urged by too great 
a zeal to produce an accommodation, 
have mistaken herein the intefifions of 
the president T still should havé derived 
some consolation from reflecting that 
this propasition, thus frankly and expli- 
citly made, afforded an opportunity of 
satisfactorily testing the dis osition of 





removing much misconception and er- 
ror. 

The refusal of this proposition suffi- 
ciently explains the view with which I 
was assailed with the ostentatious parade 
of the abortive negociations relative to 
impressment ; the exaggerations of its 

retended difficulties ; the artificial so- 
lemnity given to its character ; the af- 
fected sensibility of the popular senti- 
ment, concerning it ; and the fastidious 
exception taken to my powers, and 
proves most unequivocally the predeter- 
mination of the British government to 
reject, at this time, every overture for 
the discontinuance ef this degrading 
practice. | 

Most unfeignedly desiring to suspend 
the existing hostilities between the two 
states with a reasonable prospect of fi- 
nally terminating them in a manner ho- 
norable to both, I perhaps pressed with 
too much earnestness the adoption of 
the arrangement which I was _instruct- 
ed to propose; for lord Castlereagh 
once observed, somewhat loftily, that 
ifthe American government was so 
anxious to get rid of the war it would 
have an opportunity of doing so on learn- 
ing the revocation of the orders in coun- 
cil 

I felt constrained on this occasion to 
assure his lordship that, the anxiety of 
the American government to get rid of 
the war, was only a proof of the since- 
rity with which it has constantly sought 
to avoid it, but that no event has occur- 
red, it was. apprehended, to increase 
this anxiety. is lordship, correcting 
his manner, rejoined, that it was not his 
intention to say any thing offensive, but 
merely to suggest that if the American 
government sincerely wished for a res- 
toration of the friendly relations between 
the two countries, it would consider the 
revocation of the orders in council as af- 


fording a fair occasion for the attain- 


ment of that object. 


After a pause of afew moments he 
added that if the United States did 
not avail themselves of this occasion, 
not only to put an end to the war, 
whech they had declared, but to per- 
form the condition on which those or- 
ders were revoked that the orders 
would, of course revive, could not — 
orbear to remind his lordship, that 
when I took this view of the subject, 
in my note of the 24th of August, he 
had found it to be incorrect ; but £ho- 
ped thet now I was so fortunate as to 
agree with him on this point, some pro- 
vision would be made, in case the 
terms proposed for an armistice should 
be accepted, to prevent the revival of 





useful in 


this government, and might 


those edicts. His lordship attempted 


to explain, but I could not distinctly 
seize his meaning. 

conversation ended with an as- 
surance on the part of his lordship, that 
he would, with as little delay as possible, 
communicate officially tome the deci- 
sion of the prince regent, and 4 took 
my leave, forbidden to hope that, while 
the present councils and the present 
opinion of the American people pre- 
vail here, this decision will be favera- 


Lhavethe honor to be, with great 
consideration and respect, sir, your 
faithful obedienl servant. 

JONA. RUSSEL. 


Copy of a letter from capt. Jones, late 
of the U. States sloop of war usp, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, da:ed 

New-York, Nov. 24, 1810, 


Sin—lI here avail myself of the first 
Opportunity v1 informing you of the oc- 
currences uf our cruise, which termin- 
ated wi the capture of the Wasp on the 
lsiu Oct. by the Poictiers of 74 guns, 
while a wreck from damages received 
inan engagement with the British sloop 
of war Frolic of twenty-two-guns ; six- 
teen of them thirty-two pound carrona- 
des, and four twelve pounders on the 
main deck, and two 13 pounders, car- 
rofiades, on the top-gallant forecastle, 
making her superior in force to us by 
four twelve pounders. The Frolick had 
struck to us and was taken possession 
of about two hours before our surren- 
d'ng to the Poictiers. 

We had left the Deleware on the 12th. 
The [6th hat a heavygale, in whi ch 
we lost our jibbosm and two men. Half 

ast 11 on the night ofthe 17th, in the 

at. of 37 deg. N. and long. 65 deg. W. 
we saw several sail, two of them ap- 
pearing very large; we stood from 
them for some time, then shortened sail 
and steered the remainder of the night 
the course we had perceived them on. 
At daylight on Sunday the 18th we saw 
them a ve chase and soon dis- 
covered them to be a convoy of six sail 
under the ion of the sloop of war, 
four of them large ships mounting from 
16 to 18 guns, At 32 minates past 4, 
A. M. ween the sloop of war, 
having first received her fire at the dis- 
tanec of fifty or sixty yards, which space 
we lessened until we laid het 
on board, after a well rted fire of 
43 minutes; and althougt 0 near while 
loading the last broadside that our ram- 
mers touched the side of the enemy, 
our men exhibited the same alacrity 
which they had done during the whole 


=: 
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\e, so that no loss was sustained on eith- 
t er sideafterboarding. 

Our main-top was shot away between 
4and 5 minutes from the commence- 
ment of the firing,aid fulling together 
with the main-top sail yard across the 
larboard fore and fure-top-sail braces, 
rendered our head yards umanageabie 
the remainder ofthe action. At o min- 
utes the gaft and mizen-top-zallant4mast 
came down, and at twenty minutes irom 
the beginning of tas acuon every brace 
and most of tue mgging shot away. A 
few minutes aller seperating from the 
Frolic outh her masts fell upon deck, the 
Masamast go.ug close by the deck and 

1¢ foremast twelve or fifteen fect above 
ae deck. 

The ccurage and exertions of the offi- 
sers and crew fuliy answered my ex- 
pectations and wishes. Lieut. Biddle’s 
active conduct contributed much to our 
success, by the exact attention paid to 
every department during the engage- 
ment, and the animating example af- 
forded the crew by his intrepidity. 
Lieuts: Bodgers and Booth, and Mr. 
Rapp, shewed by the incessant fire from 
their divissions that they were not to be 
surpassed in resolution or skill. Mr. 
Knight and every other officer acted 
with a courage and promptitade highly 
honorable, and I trust I have given as- 
surance that they may be reliedon when- 
eyer their services may be required. 

I could not ascertain the exact loss of 
the enemy, as many of the dead -lay 
buried under the masts and spars that 
had fallen upon deck, which two hours 
exertion had not sufficiently removed. 
Mr. Biddle, who, had charge of the 
Frolic, states from what he saw and 
from information from the officers, the 
number of killed must have been about 
30, and that of the wounded about 40 
or 50—of the killed are her first lieut. 
and sailing master, of the wounded 
capt. Whinyates and her second lieut. 

We have 5 killed and 5 wounded, as 
per list ; thaswounded are recovering. 
Lieut. Claxton, who was confined by 
sickness, left his bed a little previous to 
the engagement, and though too weak 
to be at his division, remained upon 
deck and shewed by his composed man- 
ner Of noting its incidents, that we had 
lost by his illness the services of a brave 
officer. Lam respectfully, yours, 
Wi se bp E Ear Sale JONES. 

on,.Paul Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
Head-Quarters, New-York, Nov. 28, 1812. 
The uniform troops, lately command- 








of the action, They immediately sar- 


rended upon our gaining their forecas- 


ed by lieut. colonel Robert Swartwout, 


having faithfully performed their tour of 
duty on the southern frontier of hig 
state have been discharged with the fla, 
tering encomiums of the commanding 
general, & have returned into the body 
of the militia, In justice to the officers 
and soldiers of that meritorious co 

and to his own feelings, the commana 
in chief announces his entire approba. 
tion of their patriotic conduct and ser. 
vices, and his sincere thanks for thejp 
prompt and unanimous compliance With 
the first call of their country, that promp. 
titude and unanimity, and their correet 
orderly and soldierly deportment, and 
their assiduous attention to, and exten. 
sive improvement in ryilitary science, 
and in all the accomplishments, and de. 
ties of the patriot soldier, have distip. 
guished them as gencrous and public 
defenders of the nation, and entitle them 
to public applause and gratitude. By 
vad of the Commander in Chief 

‘ Wm. PAULDING, jr, 
Avjutant-gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, >! 
Washington City, 27th Nov. 1812 
Certain publications having appeared 
in the news-papers, giving information 


jects of the armies to which the writers’ 
are said to belong ; which ‘information, 
if true, is calculated to apprize the enemy 
of the real strength ; if is correct, to mis- 
lead the public mind : it has hecome ne- 
cessary to puta stop to all such publica- 
tions in future, by reminding the off. 
cers and soldiers of the army, that all 
commnications relative to their duties, 
or to the public service, should be made 
to their immediate commanding officers, 
and forbidding them tocorrespond on 
these subjects with any other persons, 
reserving to all concerned the riglits se- 
cured to them by the rules and articles 0! 
war. 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
T. H. CUSHING, Adj. General. 
— ae 
FOR THE MILITARY MONITOR. 


Defence of New-York. 
No. XIV. 
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A considerable saving would accrue 
toeach corps from. the reduction of sue 
pernumerary masicians, and the abel 
tion of every superfluous, ornament 
dress. Lam no enemy to the use © 
music, but ; a practice, or drill it 
should only be introdaced occasioally 
to regulate the time of march and al 
the men in acquiring the proper ¢ 





dence, The length of pace must be 


in detail of the strength and probable ob. 
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habitual and not made to,depend cn 
the adventitious aid of music, the sound 
ofwhichean seldom be heard amidst 
the din of battle. ; 

In the neighbourhood of an enemy it 
may become necessary to make a secret 
movement, which will require many 

recautions, to prevent its being known 
L an adversary vigilant & ever watch- 
ful to seize every opportunity that offers 
for his advantage ; hence, music would 
be the best means of putting him on his 
guard and apprising him of your inten- 
tions. 

But, when it becomes necessary to 
raise the spirits of the men, particularly 
on a march, or in rallying, music offers 
a powerful aid & can always be employ- 
ed with effect. ‘In our present practice, 
we must have it on every occasion, and 
a dogen men cannot assemble in a ta- 
vern or dancing room to exercise a 
wooden field piece or walk paces of 
twelve or fourteen inches without the 
aid of drums and fifes, and often of a full 
band. 

Thus preferring sound to sense ; and 
quackery to experience, & for the sake 
of the former neglecting to embrace the 
proper means of instruction which can 
never be afforded except by those who 
have been instructed. Ihave heard of 
“ heaven born Generals” as well as 
“heaven born ministers” but, the de. 
tail of a battallion must be learned—it is 
of no extraordinary nature, and does not 
require the intervention of inspiration, 

The dress of officers is too expensive, 
and ought to be reformed—an econom- 
ical regulation on this head is much 
wanted, and would materially benefit 
the service. The dress of the Cossacks 
furnishes a model which a Republican 
Militia might imitate with advantage. 

A round hat should replace the pre- 
sent proposterous “chapeau bras ”— 
The coat might very well spare its swal- 
low-tailed skirts, and be more useful 
in the shape of a jacket or coattee.—The 
sash reduced to one third its present 
size would be eqaally us: ful ; and a 
plain sabre in strong leather seabbard 
slung in a black or buff waistbelt, would 
certainly be amore effective weapon 
for offence or defence, than the shewey 
blades which now dangle in ginger- 
bread scabbards and gold stitched mo- 
rocco at the sides of Military men”. 
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rate a capable Adjutant for devoting the 
principal part of his time to the imstruc- 
tion of the officers and men of his regi- 
ment, Such men are necessary to the 
well being of the Militia, though they 
were hardly thought of on a recent occa- 
sion where their services would have 
been found al! important ; yet there 
were field officers sufhcient for an es- 
tablishment of double the effective force 
embodied. 

We have cotton spinners from Eu- 
rope to instruct us in spinning cotton ; 
weavers, and other mauufacturers to 
teach us their respective arts ; nay, we 
have dancing masters to teach us cotil- 
ions and waltzes—We are not asham- 
cd to learn these things from ‘foreigners 
we hesitate not to confess our ignorance 
of them ;---this is right, why then should 
we continue wilfully stupid alone in 
what relates to the military art ? or why 
persecute as in the case of Colonel Dela 
Croix. men capable of doing us service. 
To ourselves, solely, we must look for 
defence. To render this defence effectn- 
al, we must learn in time, and no long 
er fancy that Military knowledge can 
be as easily acquired as a commission. 
The militia of Switzerland, like ours. 
consists of the whole people. ‘They 
were formerly the bravest in Europe ; 
nor do the fatal events of 1802 tend to 
depreciate the martial character of a na- 
tion which had so nobly combatted the 
whole force of Austria and immortalized 
itself on the fields of Morgarten. 

Who is there that ever visited Switz- 
erland, has described a Swiss standard- 
bearer as dressed in am uniform of one 
or two hundred dollars price. 

It is only within the last few years, 
during the worst period of their history, 
that they have begun is jtate. the 
Military {ripperies of theiffeyal and im- 
perial neighbours. 

Even the British are daily becoming 
more simple in their military attire—In 
the cavalry they have laid aside epau- 
lettes altogether, and in one of their best 
regiments of infantry the 95th. lace or 
epaulettes are equally unknown. Yet 
in their whole army there is not a batta- 
lion of more martial or imposing ap- 
pearance, or that has behaved better on 
actual service. In military bodies, uni- 
formity is elegance. 

dn the campaign of the British under 





All parade is. useless—it serves only 
“toensnare the vulgar” and excite the 
og or ridicule of the well inform. 
ed, 

Thus, Thope, I have shown, that in 
the articles of sound and morrocco lea- 
ther. tassels and feathers,as much might 

amually saved in each corps as 


would contribute materially to remune- on a parade or at « review, were found 


‘sir John Moore in Spain, and which 
jended in their expulsion from that coup- 
try at Corunna ; it was ascertained that 
‘most of the sabre wounds received by 
their cavalry, were about the head, ow- 
ing, as it is acknowledged.to the nature 
of their conical leather caps, or Keven- 
iniler hats, which though ornamental 


toke useless on actual service, ‘Their 
opponents on the contrary suffered but 
little on the head or face, being so well 
defended by their brass helmets which 
were rendered sword proof by means 6f 
several iron bars or plates that intersec- 
ted them inside. 
The British wisely profitting by ex- 
peuanee have since adopted similar 
elmets, and perhaps improved them. 
‘Lhey have also laid aside their weight 
war saddle; and, in imitation ef their 
enemy, now make it a part of the duty 
of their dragoons to construct Jighter 
saddles, which can be taken asunder in 
the field, packed in bales, and reunited 
at pleasure. 
Ibe introduction of the lance into the 
British cavalry service, immediately 
after they experienced its dreadful 
effects, even against columns of infantry 
at Albuera, show that they are not 
ashamed to learn wisdom from their 
enemies ; neither should we, though, 
in so doing we should be considered 


only as second hand imitators. 
AMICUS. 


The Military Monttor. 


NEW.-YORK, 
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SUBSCRIBERS 

To the MiLiTary MoniTor, are respect- 
fully reminded that, according to the terms of 
publication, there is now due from each Sub- 
scriber, who has not paid any thing, $2, and 
from each of those who have paid $1, there 
is another due———each subscriber in arrear 
it is hoped will immediately forward the a- 
mount he may owe—the sum is so very trifling, 
THEY cannot feel it, but the whole amounts to 
a sum so considerable, that the Editor would 
be greatly benefited by the receipt of it. 

Tothose who have forwarded a years subs- 
scription in advance, the Editor returns his 
grateful acknowledgements, such liberality, if 
it was more general would enable him to 
mect with ease, a Considerable expense, soon 
to be met, for engraving, &c. 

He does not require. this of any of his sub- 
scribers, but where it is convement, he will be 
very grateful for thé favour. The 4 first num- 
bers will be published jin the present month, 
and forwarded to subscribers. If any sub- 
scribers have not received their papers regu- 
larly, they will please to give notice at the 
Printing Office, and their future delivery will 
be attended to, if any number has not been 
received by any of his friends, the editor by 
being made acquainted with it and the papers 
wanting, if desired will supply them. 

Persons desirous of becon4mg subscribers 
are informd they can be supplied with ail the 
numbers published. 

Those subscribers who have never made 
us a remittance, and who negléct fo do go 
after receiving this notice;wilk in every case 
have their papers discontinued. Justice to our- 
selves will compel us to have recourse to vhis 








disagreeable picacure, 





Fascrnes, are faggots of small wood, 
about six feet long, and one foot in dia- 
meter, A bound in the middle and at 
both ends, 

They are brought by the cavalry to 
the entrance of the trenches, whence 
they are carried by the workmen to raise 
natiteries or other works ; or to fillup 
the moat or any chasm that renders the 
approaches to the wall difficult, and are 
covered with earth or raw hides to pre 
vent their being set on_ fire. 

In fortification, they are used to bind 
the ramparts where they are laid ath- 
wart and drove down with stakes C. 
with a bed of earth above them,—earth 
and fascines alternately till the rampart 
is finished, 

When used to keep up the earth, or 
line the parapet, they are laid length 
ways and drove fast with stakes of 3 or 
4 feet long, there are shorter fascines or 
Bavins, about 18 inches long, which, 
being pitched over are used to set galle- 
ries or other works of the enemy on fire. 

Fascines differ from saucissons, the 
former being made of small wood, and 
the latter of branches of trees, B. 

Fascines are often carried by the ca- 
valry before a march over bad ground, 
to repair the roads and render the pas- 
sage easy to infantry. 





Power.—It has been frequently as- 
serted that the President of the United 
States, has as much power as the king 
of England without pretending to spe- 
cify the entire extent of the kings power, 
or the wide difference between it and 
that of the Presidents, let the following 
suffice at present. 


The King of England owes his pow- 
er to the chance of birth, and is king for 
life, he appoints at hisown discretion, 
and free from the controul of any other 
authority, all officers civil and military, 
except some minor officers who are ap- 

inted by his creatares, he appoints all 
Bishops in the established church. He 
appoints the sheriifs, he creates all the 
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members of one ot the houses of the lc- 
gislature and increases the number at 
his will, no law can be enacted without 
his concurrence, He may declare war, 
and conclude peace, he may disolve t!: 

peoples, house of parliment, the law de- 


course he is not responsible for his acts 
in other words, fe zs infalible. 


The President of the United States 
derives his power from the people, and 
his term of office is limited to four years, 
unless he should be re-elected, his ap. 
pointments of civil, and military officers, 
are subject to the control and reversai 
of a branch ofthe legislature which is 
chosen by the people,laws may be enac- 
ted notwithstanding his dissent, he can- 
not declare war without the concurrence 
of Congress he can neither prorogue or 
dissolve Congress, he is accountable for 
his conduct, and may be impeached. 


We understand, that so far from pro- 
pos'tions of peace being carried out in 
the cartel Catherine Ray, trom our 
government to England, the messenger 
bears a proper remonstrance against 
the conduct of the British towards _per- 
sons employed in our Military and Na- 
val sesvice, who have had the misfor- 
tune of falling into their hands, as priso- 





ners of war, and whom they have de- 
tained as “ natural born subjects”—T he 
determination of our government, in 
ease the British injure any of those taken 
fighting under the American flag, is po- 
sitively to retaliate. 
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Summary. 


The last advices from Portugal] fully 
confirm the er accounts of the re 

treat of the British, and give us the ad- 
ditional information of the re-capture of 
Madrid by the French, whence Lord 
Welling‘on retired to Salamanca. 

If any thing short of the British army 
being captured can convince the cabinet 
of St. James of their folly in prosecuting 
the present mad war on the Peninsula, 
it certainly must be the result of the late 
Spanish campaign. 

Their operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Salamanca, commenced with 
the defeat of Marmont, one of the most 
celebrated of the captains of Napoleon. 
This victory was not a barren one, pro- 
ducing only the honours of a well fought 
field ; it involved in its consequences, 
he flight of king Joseph from the ca- 
pital ; its occupation by the British, the 
abandonment of Seville, and the raising 
of the siege of Cadiz, after a protracted 





siege of a duration unequalled, except 


clares that he cannot do wrong, and, of 


in one instance, in the ennals of Mode 
warfare, arid at a mor ent when the jy 
bours o: \ears were about to be Crown, 
ed with success, 

The army of France daily diminish, 
ed by the capture of numerous detagh, 
ments and small garrisons, seemed tg 
nave no choice but to die with arms jy 
ther hands, as the superiority of the fog’ 
vendered vain all hopes of victory, 

Ifever the English commander hag 
cause toindulge himself in rational hopes 
ot suecess, it must be at such a period 
whea even the Ebro could oppose but, 
leeble barrier to histriumphant progress 
& France drained of her veteran legions 
combatting on the banks of the Niemen 
two thousand miles distant, could send 
only conscript reinforcements beyond 
the Pyrennes. 

Lord Wellington’s usual caution seems 
now to have forsaken him ; and for the 
first time in his military career he at. 
tempts rapid movements—and pushes 
on to Burgos, to which he lays siege 
with as much non chalance, as if his 
enemies were natives of India. 

But, the Gallic chieftains, were not 
Mahrattas, neither were their soldiers 
Hindoos. Relinquishing as usual the 
pursuit of minor objects—they unite ; 
and British triumph thenceforth ceases, 
The siege of Burgos is raised, and he 
who triumphantly entered Madrid a 
few weeks before, now retreats in dis. 
grace, leaving his sick, his wounded, & 
his cannon in the hands of his enemies, 

Within the last six years the French 
have built a fleet of 24 sail of the line 
besides frigates at Antwerp. 

It is not more than twerity years since 
the entrance of vessels from the sea was 
prohibited to this city, then part of the 
dominions of the Emperor of Germany. 

The government of Holland, jealous 
of its maritime situation and apprehen- 
sive of its successfully rivalling Amster- 
dam if foreign commerce was permitted 
to her merchants, obtained by treaty the 
exclusive navigation of the Scheldt, and 
consequently excluded their neighbours 
of Antwerp from all participations in its 
benefits belgie fort Lillo, where a Dutch 
guard ship was constantly | station- 
ed to prevent any infraction of the trea- 
Dumourier 


France justly restored Antwerp to her 
rights by opening the Scheldt to the 
maimantile enterprizes of all those who 
had a natural claim to any share in their 
benefits. 'Thelate William Pitt was well 
aware of the importance of Antwerp 4s 
a naval station ; its contiguity to the 
mouth of the Thames, and the great ex- 
tent of inland navigation of which it 





could be made the convergent point, to- 


x hen invaded the. 
etherlands the national convention of 


















gether w when 
stores afforded from the interior by an 
easy commuication, all tended to impress 
on the mind of this statesman, the abso- 
jute necessity of England interfereing to 
prevent the whole importance of Ant- 
werp from being discovered : Hence, 
the willingness of the English Ministry 
to enter into the coalition as allies of the 
Dutch, whilst in fact, the war was solely 
for English objects,—and hasgcontinued 
to be waged solely on these’ accounts 
with little intermission to the present 
day. 

But, alas! how are the mighty fallen! 
and the humble exalted !—The United 
provinces now from an integral part of 
theFrench empire. Finishing destroyed 
by the English in the au umn of 1809, at 
an expence of millions of money and 
thousands of lives, sacrificed in the pes- 
tiferous fens of Walchern, or who sub- 
sequently fell victims to the disorder, 
contracted in this European Batavia, 
ow contains a powerful squadron des- 
tined to avenge the injuries inflicted on 
the Dutch marine by England the mo. 
dern Carthage. Britain driven from 
the continent, subsidizes the Samoeides 
and Lusitanians, the Calmucks and the 
Castilians ; the Goths and the Grecks 
to unite in her cause, and thus, put off 
for a while, that catastrophe which is 
only wanting to restore peace to Europe 
aud America, 
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Crtracts. 


CONSPIRACY IN PARIS. 


Lonpon, nov. 13—The following 
has been communicated by a gentleman 
recently arrived from Paris, as the 
statement circulated by the Members 
ofthe French government, for the infor- 
mation of their private friends, as to the 
hature, extent, and termination of the 
late conspiracy : 

“The three Ex. Generals Mallet, 
Guidall and Lahorie, already sentenced 
and executed, endeavoured to bring a- 
bout a new revolution in Paris. 

“ They made use of a fictitious Sena- 
tas Consultum, by means of whiclr they 
succeeded in deceiving the garrison of 
Paris, Having gone on the 23d of Oct. 
at four o’clock in the morning to the 
barracks occupied by the first division, 
and the dragoons of Paris, they read to 
them a proclamation, in which they in. 
formed them of the death of the Empe- 

or,on the 7th, and ordered them in 

he name of the Regent to follow them. 
troops. believing what was 

old them, obeyed their orders, and suf. 
fered themselves to be led to’ different 
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‘th the vast resources of nava!|posts, where fi. y relieved the guards 


i'—and ai7 im the morning presented 
| themselv es at the Minister’s of the Ge- 
neral Police, and the Perfect’s of the 
Police, both oi whom they arrested, and 
carried them to the Prison of Laforce, 
under the escort of S00 men. 

“ Mean while another division pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Commandant 
of Paris General Hullin (not Savary) 
Mallet informed him, that he was no 
longer Commandant ; and on Hullin 
hesitating to resign his command, a 
yistol was discharged athim, by Mal- 
let, which mortally. wounded him in the 
head, 

“ Mallet next proceeded to the Chief 
of the Etat Major of Paris, to arrest 
him; but this officer (who appears to 
have been apprized of his danger) had 
several officers in his apartment, who, 
proving foo powerful for Mallet, arres- 
ted him; they then harrangued the 
troops, who followed him, and having 
succeeded in pursuading them that Mal- 
let was a conspirator, & that the Empe- 
ror was not dead, the whole laid down 
their arms. The troops cantoned at 
Versailles and gross Bois were now scent 
for, and the barriers having been shut, 
the conspirators were arrested, 

“ At two o’clock, the Minister of Po- 
lice and the Prefect were liberated, the 
Officers of the first division, were ar- 
rested, and the troops sent out to Paris. 

“ On the first report of the Emperor’s 
death, which the conspirators spread all 
over Paris, the Bank was surrounded 
by a multitude, who endeavoured to 
exchange their notes for specie ; but in 
a short time, order and tranquility-were 
restored and every thing quiet.” 





The Prince Regent—I have lately 
met with a pamphlet published in Lon- 
don in 1795, addressed to the House of 
Lords ona motion made in the house to 
pay that Prince’s debts then amounting 
to 800,0001. sterling. 

By this pamphlet, it appears that this 
Prince had expended 190,000I, sterling 
in 4 years after he became of age, be- 
sides 74,0001. sterling his allowance 
viz. 50,0001. granted by Parliament. 
18,000 from Cornwall as its Duke, and 
60001, as Prinee of Wales. Thus in 4 
years he had expended 486,000). ster- 
ling equal to dolls. 3,160,000 at the rate 
of dolls. 1,500. per day. 

To enable this Prince to support his 
dignity as heir to the crown—Parlia 
}ment in 1787 voted him 10,000). ster 
ling in addition, making his ineome 84, 
0001. annually, Yet in 1795, 7 years 
“fter, an application is agam made to 
} Parliament to pay the debt of 800,000). 
sterling. Thusin 7 year he had ex. 














pended— 


As by his new debts $00,000 - 

84,000, his annual income— 

In 7 years ~ §88,000 
11,388,009 


which in dolls. 6,170, OCO, or dolls. 2, 
400 per day. 

From the early life of this hopeful 
Prince, he had been noted by his com- 
pany with Horse Jockeys—Pimps— 

awds and Gamblers—with him the 
conjugal tie was a mere thread to be bro- 
ken with every object that excited his 
sensibility. 

With a Revenue equal to the whole 
of the United States’ Civil List, this 
Prince has expended and made debts for 
the Kingdom to pay over his income 
990,000/. sterling in 10 years. Is this 
the man thatis to save a thinking na- 
tion ? 

It may be recollected the attempt 
made in 1806 to prove theinfidelity of 
the Princess of Wales and her honora- 
ble acquittal by the committee of lord 
Erskine and others. 

In a second attempt lately and acquit- 
ted—when it cost the nation 100,0002 
sterling to suppress Mr. Percival’s state- 
ment of these. facts, so disgraceful to 
this Prince and his party. 

We can _ recollect the conduct of the 
Duke of York, and Mrs, Clark—the in- 
trigues of this family as stated by Mrs. 
Clark, and the 20,0001. to suppress ber 
publications, 

We can_ recollect the 50,0007. the 
Prince of Wales expended at a supper 
soon after he became the Regent. 

These are only a part of the items, 
this hopeful family have cost the British 
nation.— Dem, Press, 


From the Republican Constellation. 
LOWER CANADA. 


Extent.— Lower Canada lies between 
61 and 71 deg. W. and between 45 and 
52 N. Its greatest length from east ta 
west is 800 miles, Its greatest breadth 
is about 450 miles : though the average 
breadth is said to be not more than 350. 

Boundaries.— Bounded N. by New- 
Britain; E. by New-Britain and the 
gulf of St. Laurence ; 8. by New. 
Brunswick, Maine, New--Hamshirc, 
Vermont, New-York, and Upper Can- 
ada ; W. by Upper Canada. 

The division between Upper and 
Lower Canada commences at a stone 
boundary on the north bank of the lake 
St. Francis, in the river St. Lawrence, 
at the cove west of Pointe au Boudet, 
and pursues a northerly cource till it 
strikes the Ottawas river; thence it as- 


eends that river to the head of lake Te-! 
miscaning ; and thence proceeds due 
north till it strikes the southern boun- 
dary of New-Britain. From its com- 
mencement as far as Temiscaning the 
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are three nunneries. ‘The markets are 
well supplied, and the little carts are of- 
ten drawn by dogs. ‘The St. Lawrence 
opposite the town is only a mile wide. 
A little below it widens to 4 or 5 leagues, 





ge of the boundary is about W. N, 


Original Population.--- Various tribes 
of Knistaneaux Indians occupied the; 
whole country of Lower Canada, at the; 
period when it was setiied from Earope.: 
During ne American-war the Mohawks 
one of tie Six Nations, or Iroquois, re- 
moved from the Mohawk river, in New 
York, and planted themselves in this 
province. 


Population.—The number of inhabi- 
tants in Lower Canada, in 1783 was by 
actual enumeration 113,013. Fhe nun- 
ber in 1806 was according to Mr. He- 
riot, 150,000. In 1311 they were esti- 
mated at between 203,000 and 300,000.* 
Tie greater part of these are descen- 
dants of the original French colonists. 
We are not certain whether the abori- 

ines. are includ :d inthis estimation ; 

t believe they are not. Their numer 
is probably about 20,000. 


Quebec.—Is the capital of this pro- 
vince. It stands on a point of land on 
the N. W. side of the riverSt. Lawren:e, 
lat. 46, 48 39 N. lon. 71, 126 W. at its 
confluence with the river St. Charles 
and about 320 miles from the sea, 364 
from Boston, .797 from Halifax, 412 
from Albany, 180 from Montrealt Tae 
tow is divided into Upper & Lower. 
Tie Upper town stands ona high Jime 
stone rock ; is of considerable nataral 
strength, and well fortified. Tae Lower 
town is situated upon low land at the 
foot of the rock, which has been gradu- 
ally gained from the river. The streets 
are irregular uneven, narrow and unpa- 
ved. The houses are almost aniversal- 
Wy of stone, small, ugly and inconveient. 

yeas Bae are extensive bai ir- 
regular. arge garrison is maintain- 
ed, but 5090 soldiers would be necessa- 
ry to man the works. The namber of 
inhabitants, in 1806 was according to 
Herriot, 15,000. Two thirds of them 
are French, and the presence of the le- 
gislatare, the courts, and the garrison 
renders the town gay and lively. The 
lower town is inhabited principally b 
tradesmen and sailors. The rock whie 


aie ya ty from the upper extends with} s 


a bold and steep front, a considerable 
distance westward along the St. Law- 
rence, > upper town frequently suf. 
fers from the scarcity of water, which is 
always abundant in the lower. The 
monastrics are almost extinct ; yet there 


and. continues that width to the sea. Lt 
forms here a saie and commodious ba- 
sin for ships, and is from 20 to 25 fa- 
homs deep. If Mr. Herriot’s estimate 
of the population of the town is eorrect, 
its growth for sometime past has been 
rapid ; for in 1784 it contained only 
6,472 inhabitants. ‘The surrounding 
country presents a most sublime and 
beautiful s¢enery ; and the banks of the 
river, between Quebee and Montreal 
furnish a pleasing succession of neat 
country seats and flourishing farms. 


Montreal.—The second city in rank 
in Lower Canada was originally called 
Ville Marie. It stands on the east side 
of anisland in the river St, Lawrence, 
which is 20 miles long and 12 broad.— 
In the middle of’ the island is a high 
mountain, which the French called 
Montreal,a name which was afterwards 
transferred tothe city and island ‘The 
town is 200 miles below lake Ontario, 
and 180 miles above Quebec, in lat. 43 
35, north, lon. 73 11, west, at the head 
of sip navigition. ‘The St. Lawrence 
is 3miles wide at this place. ‘The ci- 
ty forms anoblong square, divided by 
regular streets, and is surrounded by a 
strong wall, built by order of Louis 
XLV. The houses stand on a side 
hill, and many of them are badly built. 
Almost every house may he seen at one 
view from the harbor, or from the south 
east sile of the river. The namber of 
mbhahbitants in 1899, was estimated at 
iS,990. ‘The distances of the town from 
the southeast bank of the river is half a 
league. The chief trade of the city is 
in furs; thoigh during the American 
embargo and since, its foreign trade 
was very much increased. A regiment 
of soldiers is stationed here. The Bri- 
tish Northwest company which has pro- 
ved a formidable rival in the fur trade, 
to the MHudson-bay company, is compo- 
sed principally of Montreal merchants. 

The imposts of Canada antecedent 
to the conquest by the British in the 
most flourishing vears amounted only 
to 160,000) sterling, and its exports to 
80,9001. Only 12 vessels were engaged 
in the fishery and Gin the West Endia 
trade. The exports at ‘that tine con- 
isted wholy of furs and fish. 1802 
the exports exceeded halfa million ster- 
ling. © Besides’ furs and fish there were 
exported in ‘that year 1010,000 bushels 
of wheat, 33,900 barrels of dour, 32,000 





ginseng. 1 the export of these articles 


211 vessels were employed, amouyy, 
iD 


to 35,000 tons, The fur trade ang 
fisheries also have greatly increased,* 
Climate and Seasons.— W inter com, 
mences early in November, and lass 
till April. The cold is so intense that the 
largest rivers are frozen over, and evey 
the mercury in the thermometer oft, 
reduced to a solid state. The ice on the 
river is usyally two feet thick, and thy § 
close to tife banks of the St. Lawrencg 
called bordage, is commonly 6 feet. The 


snow usually lies from 4 to 6 feet dem, = 
The spring is extremely short and ye yO 
getation surprisingly rapid. The ther. 

mometer in July and August frequent. 
ly rises above 80 and sometimes above ) 


90. 

*Quchec Almanac for 1811. 
+Quebec Almanac for 1811. 

*The substantial articles of export ip 





1810 were peltries, lumber, flour, pork, | 
and beef. The vessels cleared in that 3p pe 
vear were 661. Their tonnage amon. i. ‘at 
ed to 143,893 ; their seamen to 6,578, bam 
ber. 
LLLLLLLE DDL ALLELDODLD LILLE LOV * Le 
tbe f 
Cloves & Nicaragua Wood. ew-¥ 


LANDING this day, from schr. Spitfire, 
About 2000 Ibs. Cloves 
A quantity of Nicaragua Wood for sale by 
d28 aw G & T MYER, 116 Wash’n-s 











RU M80 hhds new Run, just receirs 

ed, and for sale by 

428 H. FISHER, 61 Pine-street. 

COT TO N—57 bales primt New-0r 

leans Cotton, for sale by | 

428 IRVING & SMITH, 142 Peart. 

New Raum, &c. 
A CONSTANT supply of new Rum, of @ 
excellent quality 
20000 horn Plates, 25000 Horn Tips 

16 puns. W. L. Rum, for sale by : 

PELL and VAN BEURES, 


SUGAR—140 hhds. first quality Ma* 
covado Sugar, entitled to double duties, for 
sale by 

d28 


eee ee 


Pork, Lard and-@heese. 


SIX TY bbls prime Pork 
30 firkins Lard, 50 casks yellow Chee™ 
just received, and for sale by 
M‘GREGOR, DARLING and RLY, 
d28 133 Front-stree 


LPLIISLI LED DAP LOG GD pe pttte” 



















d28 





HYER & BREMNER, 131 Fret 


— 
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No 61, Cuurca-stTREEt, NEAR Munaa™ 
WHERE PRINTING INGENERAL 1s ExEcUT™® 








ewt. of hiscnit, large quantities of potash 
and considerable quantities of American 


ON RRASONABLE TERMS. 
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